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Ad- 


The Month. 


N New York two great parties are to hold their 
State conventions within the next ten days. Each 
will be asked to include in its platform some reference 
to Civil Service Reform. In the light of the revelations 
made by the Senate investigation, an abstract of which 
we have printed in the last and present numbers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT, no perfunctory utterance will be tolerated 
by the reputable citizens of New York State. Such a 
shameful exhibition has perhaps never been made before 
in connection with the administration of a law designed 
to promote a great public reform. That the Commis- 
sioners, when put upon the stand, did not add false- 
hood to their other offences, is the one feature of the 
whole affair which can give any decent citizen the slight- 
est satisfaction. They have, under pressure, confessed 
their faults, and the newspaper despatches from Albany 
announce that they have already begun some reparatory 
work, It will take a large showing of fruits meet for 
repentance, however, to restore in any measure the lost 
confidence of the public in the present Commission. 
Nor can its members escape responsibility by hiding 
behind the Governor. The most that Mr. Flower 
could have done to any Commissioner who had refused 
to betray his trust was to dismiss him from office ; and 
if he had had the courage not only to do his duty in the 
first place but’to expose the rotten administration of the 
Governor afterward, he could have called down upon 
the latter’s head such a storm of public indignatiog as 
would have given Civil Service Reform in New York 
State aten-years impulse forward. 


Senator Gorman, as chairman of the Senate committee 
on printing, saw fit to pigeonhole the resolution to print 
the tenth annual report of the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission from February till the middle of August, although 
a number of other executive documents had been printed 
and distributed in the interval. After the newspapers 
which were interested in the Commission’s work had 
grown tired of waiting for the report and begun inquir- 
ing why the committee held it back so long, Mr. Gor- 


man reported the resolution, with the remark: ‘ The 
president of the Civil Service Commission called here 
ten days or two weeks ago to press its passage, and, not 
finding it passed, the Commission, as has been usual 
with it, furnished to the public press malicious and 
slanderous statements of the delay—for the purpose, I 
I take it, of creating a false impression in the country,’’ 
‘*Malicious and slanderous statements’’ is a phrase of 
considerable force, coming from a man who for years 
has rarely, if ever, opened his lips about the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, the Rules, the Commission, and the merit 
system generally, except to lie about them. He has 
acted the part of a coward, also, in taking advantage 
of his Congressional privilege to tell untruths on the 
floor of the Senate, and refusing to explain, or specify, 
or otherwise give any satisfaction to those who have 
questioned him outside of the chamber whose member- 
ship he degrades. Such a statement as his latest, if it 


had come from a man of honor, would be believed ; 
from Mr. Gorman the public will accept it as branded 
at the outset with the stigma of presumptive falsehood. 


By way of emphasizing the warning issued by Presi- 
dent Cleveland during his first term, and lately repub- 
lished, against the use of official position in attempts to 
control political movements, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior removed a teacher in the Indian service the other 
day for writing a private letter of congratulation on the 
Republican victories in Iowa to a friend who was so 
indiscreet as to print it. Although the removed teacher 
was afterward reinstated, he was warned not to commit 
such an offence again. Anyrule that is adopted should, 
of course, apply to the members of the party in power 
as well as to members of the party out of power. Gen- 
eral Superintendent White of the Railway Mail Service, 
in a letter to the Civil Service Commission, says: 


The Department does not attempt nor desire to control the 
political opinions of anyone connected with the service, but it 
has for years insisted that the clerks shall not take an active inter- 
est in politics in the way of attending conventions as delegates, 
making political speeches, or we pom | in the management of 
political campaigns. It holds, and has held, that the interests of 
the service can be best subserved by requiring the clerks to attend 
strictly to their official duties and to maintain amicable relations 
with dhene with whom they come in contact, both in their official 
and personal character. It freely accords them the right to vote 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, and to express 
their political opinions in courteous and gentlemanly language, 
but more than this is detrimental to the best interests of the 
service and in violation of the order of the President. 


The Commission, also, has clearly expressed its opin- 
ion that persons in the classified service, while they have 
a perfect right to vote and to state their own political 
views in private, should not, as a matter of discipline, 
take a public part in political matters. Each party in 
turn, when in power, has failed to construe the order of 
President Cleveland against its own adherents. The 
only safe general rule is to forbid the adherents of the 
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party in power from taking such part in politics as would 
not be allowed to the adherents of the party out of 
power. There is no more hardship in requiring office- 
holders in the classified service to refrain from the exer- 
cise of active partisanship than in putting the same 
restriction—as for obvious reasons it must be put—upon 
the judiciary, the officers of the army and navy, and the 
police force, There need not be the slightest appre- 
hension that any officeholder will be wronged by not 
being allowed to take part in running a caucus or con- 
ducting a stump campaign. The danger does not lie 
that way. 


Recorder Taylor, the negro political assessment broker 
in Washington, still holds office under the United States 
Government, although the Civil Service Commission has 
presented the facts in his case tothe President, Taylor 
is reported by the newspapers as feeling quite uncon- 
cerned, having visited the White House and set forth 
his defence in person. His confidence must be founded 
upon one of two grounds: he must believe either that 
he has done nothing deserving of punishment, or that 
he has influence enough to escape the punishment which 
would be administered to a culprit with less claim to 
consideration. It is possible that a mind as muddled 
as Taylor’s seems to be on most questions might be pos- 
sessed of both beliefs at once. Whatever theories he 
may entertain, the duty of the President to remove him 
is too plainto call for argument. To throw him igno- 
miniously out of office would be to notify other politi- 
cal ‘‘strikers’’ that they must not carry their ‘‘strik- 
ing ’’ methods from the partisan battlefield into federal 
administration. 


It will be remembered that, before the taking of the 
eleventh census began, the Civil Service Commission 
earnestly but vainly urged President Harrison to classify 


the Census Office. There now remain at work about 
four hundred of the twelve hundred employees engaged 
when the force was at its maximum. This remnant 
should be classified in order that its trained services 
may be made available in the Interior and other Depart- 
ments at the close of the census work. Itisin the power 
of President Cleveland to issue an order of classification 
now, without any action of Congress, just as it was in 
the power of President Harrison to do so at the begin- 
ning. In 1883 and 1884 the persons engaged on the 
tenth census, then nearing its close, were treated as part 
of the force of the Interior Department, and transferred 
to the regular Departmental force without examination. 
If the same course is pursued now, the skill acquired in 
compiling the eleventh census may be continued in the 
Government employ, ready for the work of the twelfth 
census, in which the services of a corps of well-trained 
clerks would of course be far more valuable than those 
of a lot of raw recruits. Moreover, the classification of 
the present force will make it easier to prevent the 
twelfth census from being turned over to the patronage 
brokers, with all the scandals incident thereto. 


If the recent changes in the tariff are to cause the 
increase of’ foreign trade which their authors claim, 
fresh emphasis will be given to the demand that the con- 
sular service, and the clerical force in the diplomatic 
service, be subject to some adequate test of fitness 
before appointment. In the leading commercial coun- 
tries examinations are required fer functionaries of 
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these grades, and there is no reason why our represen- 
tatives in foreign trade centres should not be as com- 
petent for their duties as the corresponding grades of 
representatives of other countries. The consular ser- 
vice was classified under the Grant rules of 1872, and, 
for a time, candidates for consular offices whose com- 
pensation amounted to between one and three thousand 
dollars a year were required to undergo examination by 
the State Department, and appointments were to be 
made from among the applicants who appeared to be 
best qualified. When the law of 1883 was framed, it 
was not deemed expedient to make the classification so 
general as to include consular officers ; only so much of 
the Civil Service was classified as could be conveniently 
dealt with, and the extension of the system was post- 
poned until there should be time and means to avoid all 
chance of failure. No definite attempt at legislation, 
except the bill recently introduced by Senator Morgan, 
has since been formulated for dealing with the consular 
service. ‘The methods applied to the classified service 
at home would need modification in some details if 
extended to the foreign field. A probationary period, 
for instance, would not be practicable; but following 
the lines of the home service, the examinations could 
be made to cover especially consular and diplomatic law 
and usages, the language of the country in which service 
was to be rendered, the possession of a good business 
training, and the necessary general scholastic qualifica- 
tions. Such examinations, if ordained, should be held 
by the Civil Service Commission, as no good has ever 


come from examinations held by the Departments them- 
selves. 


Commander Bickford of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, in a public letter complaining of the dismissal of 
veterans of the civil war from the Departments at Wash- 
ington, expresses his opinion that the Civil Service Law 
is not of much use, inasmuch as it does not prevent 
appointing officers from putting their friends into the 
service and their enemies out. No intelligent person 
need be told that this sweeping judgment is absurd. In 
a recent report to the Senate the Civil Service Commis- 
sion called attention to the dismissal of veterans in the 
Pension Office and also’to a lesser extent in the Warand 
Treasury Departments. It is quite impossible to show 
that these removals were made for purely political rea- 
sons, however strong the presumption may be in many 
instances. The Commission ought to have power to 
investigate all such cases, but its authority has been 
interpreted to extend only to removals made for refusal 
to be coérced in political opinion. There is no class of 
men who owe more to the Civil Service Igw and Rules 
than the veterans; for the only preference they receive 
anywhere by law is in the classified service. Outside 
of the classified places they are on the same level with 
everybody else. When it comes to a general reduction 
of force, such as has been made in some of the Depart- 
ments of late, the Commission has no power to interfere, 
of course, and say who shall be retained to do the work 
on the reduced scale. Although it can and does insure to 
the veteran his right to have his name presented for 
appointment, and his preference over other candidates 
in certain particulars, in the matter of removal and 
degradation he is left to rely upon the general laws, 
without any help from the Civil Service Law, and he 
suffers the same fate as other citizens. Commander 
Bickford’s time would be better spent in trying to 
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improve and strengthen the Civil Service Law, than in 
maligning it. 


An esteemed friend of Civil Service Reform has taken 
Goop GOVERNMENT to task for having put recent issues 
to press without a word of commendation for the Presi- 
dent’s firm stand against lawlessness and disorder in the 
West. We plead guilty tothe charge. We have not had 
a word to say, either, about the merits of the tariff con- 
troversy, or the silver question, or any other of the 
conspicuous issues with which Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Cleveland have had to deal. The omission in all these 
cases has been deliberate. Goop GOVERNMENT has 
nothing to do with silver or the tariff, with industrial 
disturbances, judicial injunctions, mob rule or martial 
law, except to the extent that any one of these subjects 
may for the moment cross the path of Civil Service 
Reform. The exclusive purpose for which this journal 
is published is to spread the anti-spoils gospel and to 
keep its patrons informed of the progress of the prop- 
aganda, to exploit the victories of the Reform cause, 
and to give timely warning of the perils with which that 
cause may be menaced from timetotime. The conduc- 
tors of Goop GOVERNMENT have their own personal opin- 
ions on all the living topics of the day; but they do not 
feel justified in allowing any expression of these to com- 
plicate the work to which they have especially addressed 
themselves, and which is clearly defined in the rules 
laid down by the National Civil Service Reform League 
for the conduct of its official newspaper. 


A Characteristic Trick. 


ILLINGNESS to resort to the trickery of indirection 

to accomplish what the law will not allow them to 

do by direct means has been one of the characteristics 
of the management of the Treasury Department ever since 


the Carlisles took charge of it. The means adopted in the 
dismissal of Peter C. Bain from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and the appointment of another man to his 
place without competitive examination, illustrate well the 
methods of the Department under its present heads, 

Mr. Bain served in the Union army during the civil 
war, and was discharged on account of wounds received 
in battle; in 1867 he was appointed a journeyman book- 
binder in the New York State library, and remained 
under every administration in that position until 1882 ; 
he was then appointed a journeyman bookbinder in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington, and 
remained under all Administrations until February last. 
In December, 1891, the superintendent of the binding 
division, in which he had been serving for ten years, 
died, and ke was promoted to the vacant position. His 
immediate chief at the time of his discharge was Claude 
M. Johnson, now Chief of the Bureau, who, in a letter 
dated February 27, 1894, stated that Mr. Bain had per- 
formed his duties as a bookbinder and as superintendent 
of the binding division in a satisfactory manner and 
was a first-class workman, and that he left the service 
without any reflection upon him whatever, On Febru- 
ary 26, the Secretary of the Treasury wrote to the Com- 
mission, stating that he had abolished the office of 
‘‘superintendent’’ of the binding division at $1,900 per 
annum, discontinuing the services of Peter C. Bain, and 
that he had established the office of ‘‘ chief’’ of the bind- 
ing division at $1,900 per annum, and appointed John 
W. McGill to the place. 
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It appears that the title ‘‘ chief of division ’’ has hith- 
erto been unknown in the classification of the Bureau ; 
so ‘* superintendent ’’ was simply changed to ‘“ chief,”’ 
and the appointment made without competitive exami- 
nation, 

There is nothing to show that the duties have been in 
any wise changed, which alone could be a proper reason 
for the exemption. It is evident from the letters of Mr. 
Johnson and from the record of Mr. Bain that no pub- 
lic need was subserved by the change, and that the title 
was altered solely for the purpose of getting the position 
out of the schedule of places covered by competitive 
examination and allowing an appointment according to 
the patronage methods usually followed in making 
appointments to excepted places. There is nothing to 
show that there was any reason for making the exemp- 
tion. 


The attention of the Civil Service Commission was 
called to the dismissal of Mr. Bain, and the Commission 
laid the facts before Secretary Carlisle in a respectful 
letter, asking for his statement of the case. Although 
nearly three months have elapsed, he has never paid the 
slightest attention to the Commission’s letter. 


Not a Case of Religious Persecution. 


SUBSCRIBER in the Southwest writes us a long let- 

ter, the gist of which is contained in these para- 
graphs. The printer has put them into type precisely 
as they were written. 


I took a Departmental, Clerk, examination, and a supplemen- 
tary examination, proof-reading, before the National Board of 
United States Civil Service examiners, on Aug. 22nd and 23rd 
1893, at St. Louis, Missouri, and the clerks at Washington, D. C. 
who mark the ‘‘examination’’ papers, marked me below the 
required 70 percent. I made the proper application No. 2, and 
have got my admission card No 2, for another examination 
before the said ‘‘ National Board of U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s examiners’’. Enclosed I mail youa marked copy of ‘* The 
True American”’ ‘‘St. Louis, April 21, 1894. No. 8, Vol. 3”’, for 
you to read an article, on Page 1 and 4, entitled ‘‘ Facts from 
Washington by one who knows. Church wealth and power in 
the National Capital. Government Officials do their work under 
Jesuit surveillance. Clerks receive their pay and file out between 
two Nuns.”’ From what I have written to you, in this letter, and 
in my previous letters to you, of my many, and my varied, and 
my guite unpleasant, experiences, at different times, and at dif- 
ferent places, with the said United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, its clerks, and, its corps, at Washington, D.C. of examiners 
and markers, of competitive examination papers, and, my inten- 
tions, and my plans, for the future, in connection with, and con- 
cerning, the said ‘‘ Commission ’’, you can readily understand, at 
least, in part, why it is, that I am, certainly, such interested in 
all the statements of the said ‘‘ marked’’ newspaper article, that 
refer to, or that, in any manner concern, the said United States 
Civil Service applicants and eligibles and e nployees, who intend 
to work, and who do work, in Washington, D. C. If that 
‘marked ”’ printed statement, that the ‘‘Romanists always suc- 
ceed because they get, in advance, the questions of the examina- 
tion,’ is true, is there not some way, in which, such a gross 
injustice to all ‘‘ applicants ’’’ who are not ‘‘ Romanists’’, can be 
stopped, avd, Mr Editor of Good Government, if the said ‘‘marked 
printed statement,” is a lie, can you not, and wi// you not, 
denounce it, in your paper, as a /ie, and prove that it is a lie? 

Can you not get statements from the said United States Civil 
Service Commission, over their respective signatures, asserting 
that that particular ‘‘ marked printed statement ’’ is a lie, and, 
will you not do so? I have written to the Editor of the said 
paper, ‘‘ The True American’”’, asking him to give me the name 
of the writer of that said ‘‘ marked article’’ in question, but I pre- 
sume he would far rather give the said ‘‘name’’, to you, on 
account of the influence of the ‘‘ Good Government’’. 

If that said ‘‘ marked printed statement ”’ is true, then, ofcourse, 
the said United States Civil Service Commission’s said ‘‘ com- 
petitive examinations ”’ are, necessarily, a farce, a complete farce, 
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and an injury to every one, (to all applicants, and to everyone else,) 
that is not a Romanist. How is it, that a newspaper, a responsi- 
ble, respectable, progressive, influential, newspaper, such as 
‘“‘The True American ”’ certainly is, with its wide, and its impor- 
tant, circulation, would print the aforesaid statement, ‘‘ Facts 
from Washington by one who knows. Church wealth and power 
in the Nation’s Capital. Government Officials do their work 
under Jesuit surveillance. Clerks receive their pay and file out 
between two Nuns,” if it is false, either the whole, or in any part? 
Respectfully, and earnestly, your fellow-citizen, etc, 


It is needless to do more than glance through the text 
of this complaint to guess the cause of our correspond- 
ent’s failure to get his name upon the eligible list. His 
method of punctuation and capitalization, at the outset, 
would make his acceptance as a proof-reader impossible ; 
his labored mode of expression would operate against 
him as a letter-writer in a clerical office; and, we regret 
to add, his willingness to regard seriously the stupid 
drivel printed in such sheets as the Zrue American raises 
perilous doubts as to his usefulness in any branch of the 
public service, where intelligence is a prime requisite. 
We shall certainly not waste time and pains in inquiring 
the name of the author of such stuff, which can be bought 
cheap, in quantities to suit, at any literary pothouse. 
And we should no more think of insulting the Civil 
Service Commissioners by asking them to deny, under 
their signatures or otherwise, that they are a trio of 
scallawags, than of making our correspondent append 
an affidavit of good faith to his letters of complaint. 
Everyone who has seen anything of the working of the 
Commission’s office, knows that absolutely no distinc- 
tion is made there between applicants on grounds of 
politics or religion, any more than on grounds of dress 
or complexion or color of the hair, Nobody in the 
office knows anything of the identity of applicants, and 
it would be impossible for distinctions to be made with- 
out collusion between a circle of thirty-odd persons, 
comprising Democrats, Republicans, Populists, Prohibi- 
tionists, Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, and, .for 
all we know, Deists, Atheists and Agnostics. 

But, in order to make plain to our correspondent that 
he is not a victim of ecclesiastical oppression, we have 
investigated his special case and find that his shortcom- 
ings were as follows: 

In orthography he made three errors, and received a 
rating of 85. In penmanship he is rated at 70. In the 
dictation exercises the charges for errors aggregated 16 
and in plain copying 15, and his general average on this 
subject was 89.50. In letter-writing the sum of the 
charges for errors was 26; a credit of 60 was given for 
style and 70 for matter, making the average on this sub- 
ject 68. Inthe elements of the English language one 
error was made in the first answer, one in the second, a 
total failure in the fourth and two errors in the fifth, 
and the average on this subject was 62.40. In arithme- 
tic one error was made in the answer to the first ques- 
tion, one in the answer to the second, and questions 7, 
8,9 and 10 were marked zero, as no work was attempted ; 
the average on this was 46.05. His general average on 
the whole examination was 68.14. In proof-reading two 
entire questions were unanswered, and there were errors 
and minor omissions in the answers to some of the 
others, making the average on the first subject 55. In 
the correction of proof many serious errors of commis- 
sion as well as omission were made. The average on 
this subject was 21, and on the whole proof-reading 
examination 31.02. It is thus apparent that no injustice 
has been done. 
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Both Vulgar and False. 


AS a specimen of the stupid trash which some men get 

five thousand dollars a year for inflicting upon Con- 
gress, a quotation from the share of the notorious 
‘‘Champ’”’ Clark of Missouri, in a recent debate, is in 
point: 


Mr. CLrark. The Civil Service system is the greatest and 
most monumental fraud ever adopted or proposed in a civilized 
country. (Applause.) TheCommissioners are learned men and 
good citizens. They do the best they can to execute the law 
honestly. It is the system which is wrong. The best business 
men in the country would fail to pass. There are not ten men 
on the floor of this House who can stand a Civil Service exami- 
nation for a $900 clerkship. 

Mr. MorGan. Perhaps that is the fault of the men, not of the 
system. (Laughter.) 

Mr. CLark. No, it is not the fault of the men, either. 
could have stood those examinations once. 

A Memser. I doubt it. 

Mr. CLARK. When I was 14 or 15 years old, I would have been 
willing to run the risk of grading 99 on any examination they can 
get up over there, but I cannot do it now, because I have for- 
gotten the things on which they examine people. 

Mr. Bowers. ‘The most of us never knewthem. (Laughter.) 

Mr. CLARK. Maybe you never did, but the most of us did 
when we were younger. I will give you a sample of those 
examinations over there. At one examination it is said that the 
propounded this astonishing question: ‘‘ How many Britis 
soldiers came over to America during the Revolutionary war ?”’ 
One man answered that he did not know how many came over, 
but a damned sight more came over than went home. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

A MemBer. They appointed him, did they not? 

Mr. Hopkins. Has the gentleman any objection to stating 
what examination that was, and who the applicant was who had 
that question propounded to him, and made that answer? 

Mr. Crark. Iam not standing an examination, and that ques- 
tion is not pertinent to this discussion. 

Mr. Hopkins. The point I make, Mr. Chairman, is this: I 
contend, for one, that the Civil Service Law of this country has 
come here to stay, and that it has improved the service of the 
great Departments of this Government. I take no stock in the 
statement that the gentleman makes about these examinations, 
and what I desire is, that if he makes such charges as these 
against this Commission, let him specify, so that we can go to 
= Civil Service Commission and there verify or refute the 
charges. 

Me CLARK. They do ask such questions. 
it was or where he came from. 
paper, and believe it to be true. 

rR. Hopkins. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Crark. I believe I am entitled to the floor. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. Crark. Another question that was said to have been 
propounded was, how far it was from the earth to the sun. One 
man answered that he did not know how far it was, but that it 
was not far enough to keep him from drawing his salary if he got 
that place. 


We 


I do not care who 
I saw the statement in a news- 


CoRRESPONDENT in Tecumseh, Nebr., having com- 

plained to Secretary Morton that the Civil Service 
Commission’s work had resulted in the appointment 
of a Republican from his county to the Railway Mail 
Service when there was a capable Democrat on the 
eligible list, the Secretary—who is perhaps the most 
uncompromising Democrat in the Cabinet —wrote in 
response: ‘‘The three names standing highest for 
acquirements and capabilities in the eligible list are 
always certified and sent to the appointing power, 
who in this case is the Postmaster-General. If there 
be no Democrat among the three highest, then no 
Democrat can be appointed, and none ought to be. If 
the Democracy cannot keep up in the acquirements 
required for the postal railway service, it is their own 
misfortune or indolence, and they must take the conse- 
quences.”’ 
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CONCLUDING PAPER—THE SHAME OF A GREAT COMMONWEALTH. 
E haee first paper about the investigation, by acommittee 
of the New York State Senate, of the administration 
of the State Civil Service law, sketched the evidence of 
the highly successful administration of Civil Service 
laws by the governments of the United States, of the 
state of Massachusetts and of the city of Brooklyn. 
The results obtained in the New York State service were 
shown in outline by the testimony of the secretary of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, Mr. McAneny. 
Prior to 1887 there had been no official roster of the 
Civil Service of the State, and only partial records of the 
total number of employees existed. The preparation of 
a suitable roster was begun by Chief Examiner Potts 
under the Jay Commission, and was well under way when 
the Commission was removed in December, 1887. It 
was completed by Chief Examiner Riley, who succeeded 
Mr. Potts in 1888. The distribution of places among 
the schedules, and the changes in total figures from that 
time to the present, are shown in the following table: 


A B&E Cc D 
(Excepted) (Competitive) (Non-Comp.) (Non-Comp.) Totals 

103 410 592 1,669 2,774 

158 358 553 1,635 2,704 
os 185 384 564 1,869 
= 1892 390 444 540 1,762 
1893 450 522 534 1,675 
July 1, 1894 510 429 607 1,887 

These figures are exclusive of the officers, elective, 
etc., especially exempted under the law, and of the Pub 
lic Works and Prisons Departments exempted under the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the case of Killeen 
vs. Angle in 1887. With these positions added, at the 
present time, the total of the public service is 5,086, dis- 
tributed as follows: Classified, 3,433; exempt, 225 ; 
prisons, 228; Public Works Department, 1,200. It is 
the classified service only that may be taken as a correct 
basis in considering the matter of growth and present 
conditions. 

In the foregoing table the increase in Schedule A in 
1892 is accounted for to some extent by the fact that the 
principals and teachers of the State normal schools were 
first included in the roster of that year. There are 165 of 
these. The growth of Schedule A since 1892 is due to the 
transfer of positions out of B and to the increase of the 
number of positions previously classified in the schedule. 
The increase in C and D has been due to similar causes. 
The slight increase in B down to January 1, 1893, was 
due almost wholly to the growth of the service. Only 
twelve positions, affecting 60 places, have been placed 
in the schedule by either transfer or assignment since 
1888. Through the depletion of the schedule by various 
means, however, it remained practically at a standstill 
down to 1893, when the present Commission came into 
office ; and its reduction since has been rapid and con- 
stant. On January 1, 1893, the percentage of places in 
each schedule was as follows: A, 14.1; Band E, 16.4; 
C, 16.8; D, 52.6; on July 1, 1894, the distribution was 
as follows: A, 14.8; Band E, 12.5; C, 17.6; D, 54.9. 

Of the 429 places left in the competitive and promo- 
tion schedules, 69 are guards in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, 76 are subordinate employees of the Regents of 
the University, and 66 are teachers in State institutions. 
These three classes, constituting practically one-half of 
all in the schedule, are of acomparatively inferior order. 
The 218 remaining may be said to be practically all that 
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are left to stand for the competitive idea in the State 
service. The excepted places are placed on a plane with 
those directly excepted under the law; andthe non-com- 
petitive examinations, as shown later in the investiga- 
tion, are not only formal but farcical. 

The means by which the competitive schedule has 
been depleted and the service in general degraded, have 
been varied. The completion of the first roster revealed 
the fact that there were 571 positions in Schedules B, 
C and D that had been filled illegally, without the 
examination of the incumbent. Almost all of these 
were in the non-competitive schedules and were gradu- 
ally corrected by the mere formality of the ‘‘ pass’’ 
examination. The few that were in the competitive 
schedule, however, could not be corrected. by so simple 
a process. The majority of them continued in position, 
and the practice of making illegal appointments to 
similar positions grew. Finally efforts were made to 
stop the payment of salaries to the persons in question, 
for it became apparent that any Comptroller who wished 
to do his duty had this authority. The practice of 
transferring positions out of the schedule was due 
largely to the desire of the illegally appointed per- 
sons to get into a safe place. Again, when a competi- 
tive place became vacant, the appointing officer desiring 
to fill it in the way that best suited him, would ask to 
have it transferred to the non-competitive schedule, 
and in most cases the request would be granted. Ifnot, 
he usually appointed his candidate anyway and took the 
chances. Hence very few calls have been made upon 
the eligible lists. Newly created positions have been 
placed almost invariably in Schedules A or C, no mat- 
ter what their character. During the years 1891, 1892 
and 1893, not asingle position was assigned to Schedule 
B. Bothin the assignment of new positions and the 
transfer of old ones the pretexts given have generally 
been either that the place was confidential or fiduciary, 
or that it was of a sort for which competitive examina- 
tion would be impracticable. A $1,500 clerk in the 
Railroad Commission, for example, is dubbed a ‘‘ con- 
fidential clerk and storekeeper,’’ though his duties, as 
described by himself, are ‘‘to purchase pens, lead- 
pencils, ink, letter-pads, erasers, and stationery in 
general.’’ The messenger in the department of public 
buildings is a ‘‘ confidential messenger’’ and holds a 
‘‘fiduciary’’ position because he occasionally carries 
warrants from the Comptroller to the Treasurer to be 
countersigned. 

The entire force at the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station is exempted by order of Governor Flower 
because, as the latter writes the Commission, ‘‘ insuper- 
able difficulties exist in the classifying of such employ- 
ees under the Civil Service rules, and such a classifica- 
tion would work great detriment to the public service.”’ 
These are fair instances of the pretexts for direct 
changes. Frequently the changes have been made by 
indirect methods. A position is given a new name and 
then classified as such in A or C; a unique name prefer- 
ably, such as the above mentioned “ confidential clerk 
and storekeeper,’’ who was an ordinary illegally 
appointed clerk until the Comptroller refused to pay 
his salary. Again, the incumbent of a competitive 
position has been returned as an employee of an alto- 
gether different sort, and by virtue of his new appella- 
tion placed in A or C without the formality of a new 
classification. The stenographer of the Dairy Commis- 
sion, for instance, was appointed illegally two years 
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ago. When the experts and agents and all of the other 
positions in the Dairy Commission were transferred to 
Schedule A, this place alone was left in B. The ste- 
nographer’s name was on the list of illegally appointed 
persons whose salaries the Comptroller refused to pay, 
and the stenographer is now returned as an ‘‘ expert and 
agent’’ along with the rest. 

It has been through means such as these that the 
competitivé schedule has been gradually depleted and 
positions placed by wholesale outside of the actual oper- 
ation of the law. Of the entire State service there are 
now left in the competitive schedule, excepting the 
three classes previously referred to, only 84 clerks, 16 
stenographers, 4 messengers, 48 assistant physicians, 
14 superintendents, 2 assistant secretaries, 10 engineers, 
5 civil engineers, 16 rodmen and levelers, 6 druggists, 
9 bookkeepers and 5 miscellaneous positions. 

The list of illegal appointments in B had grown in 
the early part of 1893 to 79. This, at least, was the 
total of those known to exist. The action of Comptrol- 
ler Roberts in refusing to pay salaries to persons not 
certified as legally appointed brought out a number of 
others, increasing the total of those existing during the 
year to 111, a very considerable proportion of the whole 
number of places then in the schedule. During 1892, 
Chief Examiner Riley had maae strong efforts to secure 
the adoption of corrective measures, but with no suc- 
cess. After the examination made by the Civil Service 


Reform Association, through which the actual state of 
affairs was revealed, the first ‘‘ corrections’’ by transfer 
were made, but it was not until the election of Mr. Rob- 
erts that wholesale recourse to this and similar means 
Of the 111 illegally appointed persons, 


was taken. 
only 13 were removed or resigned, seven being removed 
by the Comptroller himself. Five others qualified com- 
petitively. Sixteen positions were placed under the 
New York City rules and the incumbents thus retained, 
and six were declared to be exempt by authority of a 
verbal opinion of the Attorney-General. All the rest 
were either transferred out of the schedule by direct 
resolution, approved by the Governor, or transferred by 
redesignation ; or retained through undue manipulation 
of one of the rules. Detailed evidence in relation to 
each of these ‘‘ corrections ’’ was submitted in the course 
of Mr. McAneny’s testimony. 

Mr. William Potts,who was Chief Examiner during 
the period from June 20 to December 29, 1887, was next 
examined. Mr. Potts, soon after taking office, began 
preparing the first roster of State employees, and at 
the same time undertook a series of investigations into 
alleged violations of the law in appointments. He dis- 
covered a number of these and endeavored to secure 
their correction, but failed to obtain the codperation of 
any of the State officers concerned. Steps were also 
taken by him toward improving the administration of 
the rules in cities. His activity in these several respects 
continued until in December the Jay Commission was 
removed by Governor Hill. Indeed, all the testimony 
shows that as soon as any Commission has begun to 
work actively toward the correction of violations and 
the general enforcement of the law, it has been dis- 
missed. There has been no exception to this rule. 

Mr. John B. Riley, who held the office of Chief 
Examiner from December 29, 1887, to February 27, 1893, 
and is now United States Consul-General at Ottawa, was 
the next witness. The Commission by which Mr. Riley 
was appointed, and which immediately succeeded the 
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Jay Commission, consisted of General Daniel E. Sickles, 
James H. Manning and George H. Treadwell. The 
first year under the new regime was devoted to the com- 
pletion of the roster and to routine matters. During the 
second year, 1889, steps were taken to compel the adop- 
tion of rules in a number of cities where the law had 
not been complied with, the efforts being somewhat suc- 
cessful. The completion of the roster led to the dis- 
covery of the violations in appointments already 
referred to, and much of Mr. Riley’s first two years was 
spent in trying to correct these. A majority of the vio- 
lations were in the non-competitive schedule, and were 
easy of correction. Those in the competitive schedule 
required the serious attention of the Commission, and it 
was while preparing to adopt radical measures with 
regard to them that the Sickles Commission was removed 
by Governor Hill, January 8, 1890. 

Messrs. Alexander C. Eustace, John H. Sleicher and 
William Poste were appointed a new Commission. The 
first report received by them from Mr. Riley, who was 
continued as Chief Examiner, directed their attention to 
the list of uncorrected violations then existing, and to 
the fact that many positions then in schedules A, C and 
D should properly be inB. The new Commission chose 
to adopt a conservative and conciliatory course at the 
outset, and very little was done in the way of acting 
upon Mr. Riley’s suggestions. The enforcement of the 
law was, however, a frequent subject of discussion at the 
Commission’s meetings, and the result was a gradual 
change of policy, a growing tendency toward the adop- 
tion of a stricter and more radical course. In the early 
part of April, 1892, the Commission obtained from Mr. 
Riley a full list of all existing violations and directed 
the secretary to notify the appointing officer in each 
case of his infraction of the law. Shortly afterward 
a copy of the list was sent to Comptroller Frank Camp- 
bell, together with a letter stating the understanding 
of the Commission that, under decisions of the Court 
of Appeals, the payment of salaries to such persons was 
unwarranted in law. 

No corrective action on the part of any of the officers 
concerned followed. Governor Flower, on the other 
hand, ordered the suspension of the rules, and of all 
penalties for their infraction, in the case of the employees 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. A similar order 
was received from him in the case of the census enumer- 
ators and typewriters in the office of the Secretary of 
State. The Governor about the same time sent for Mr. 
Riley and informed him that he desired to confer with 
the Commissioners with regard to the action they had 
taken, adding that ‘‘he would see whether they were 
part of his administration ornot.’’ The conference was 
held, and for a long period afterward no more letters on 
the subject of violations were sent. In June, however, 
the Commissioners secured from Comptroller Campbell 
an agreement to require certificates of regular appoint- 
ment from all employees appointed after June 30, 
before issuing warrants for the payment of their salaries. 
The Comptroller soon violated this agreement by mak- 
ing further illegal appointments in his own office. The 
Commission meanwhile continued to refuse large num- 
bers of requests for the transfer of illegally filled posi- 
tions, three or four of them being from the Comptroller. 
When the request for the exemption of the Dairy Com- 
mission’s employees was refused and examinations pre- 
pared instead, the Governor ordered peremptorily that 
the action of the Commission be reversed and the fifty 
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employees were accordingly placed in A. On Novem- 
ber 22, Commissioners Poste and Sleicher were removed 
and Messrs, E. Prentiss Bailey and Willard McKinstry 
appointed to succeed them. Mr. Eustace remained, 

The first routine business meeting of the recon- 
structed Commission was that of December 3, 1892, and 
the first action taken was the transfer of the posi- 
tion of corporation bookkeeper in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State to schedule C. This was to allow of the 
appointment to the office of one George Steenberg of 
Troy, and was made at the personal request of Governor 
Flower. Chief Examiner Riley explained to the Com- 
mission that the position properly belonged in B, and 
made a similar statement with regard to others which 
they proceeded to transfer. At the meeting of January 
23, 1893, Mr. Riley submitted a list of the violations 
remaining in the competitive schedule and urged that 
the Commission begin its active work by securing their 
correction. ‘The list was received without action and 
remained before the Commission as pending business 
when the meeting adjourned ; before the holding of the 
next meeting, Mr. Riley was dismissed. Commissioner 
Eustace was removed at the same time, and De Forest 
Van Vleet appointed to succeed him. At the meeting of 
February 27 the Commission was reérganized with Mr. 
Bailey as Chairman, and Thomas Carmody of Penn Yan 
was appointed Chief Examiner. The list left as pend- 
ing business by Mr. Riley was never taken from the table 
until late in December, when the announcement of Mr. 
Roberts, the Comptroller-elect, that he would sanction 
no illegal payments of salary, necessitated some atten- 
tion to it. 

The close of Mr. Riley’s testimony was marked by an 
interesting episode. In the eleventh report of the 
Commission, submitted to the legislature under date of 
March 6, 1894, there appeared this paragraph: 

While not desiring to criticise preceding officials, the Com- 
mission feels it a duty to itself and a justice to appointing powers 
to state that, but for a laxity in the performance of duty bya 
former official, many of these violations certainly might have 
been avoided. 

The ‘“‘ former official ’’ referred to was Mr. Riley, and 
the basis for this grave charge seems to have been the 
following passage in the annual report of Chief Exami- 
ner Carmody: 

In some of the State institutions examinations in this schedule 
(C) were held during the year for the first time since the organi- 
zation of the Civil Service Commission, notably at Onondaga 
salt works and at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Bath. The 
reason given for this neglect was that no opportunity had been 
afforded candidates for trying examinations. 

When Mr. Riley asked that the Commission be required 
to substantiate the charge it has made, it appeared that 
the cases cited in Mr. Carmody’s report were all that he 
could remember as having come to his attention, and 
that of these he had no knowledge beyond the statements 
of the appointing officials to the effect that Mr. Riley 
had never attempted to hold examinations in their respec- 
tive institutions. Mr. Carmody had made no effort to 
verify these statements even by examining the records 
in his own office. Mr. Riley turned at once to these 
records and read the letters he had written repeatedly 
to the officials in question, in his efforts to secure their 
compliance with the law. Following this, the three 
Commissioners, who were present, rose in turn, and, 
after apologizing publicly to Mr. Riley, retracted the 
charge forthwith. 

The examination of the Civil Service Commissioners 
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and the Chief Examiner occupied all of Wednesday and 
Thursday. It related almost wholly tothe manner of 
administering the law during the year and a half of their 
term of service. 

Mr. Van Vleet was the first of the Commissioners to 
take the stand. He testified that he is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, practising at Ithaca, his place of residence. 
He testified first in regard to his conception that the 
Commissioners are subordinate to the Governor in all 
things relating to the administration of the law, except- 
ing the supervision of the systems of cities and the 
enforcement of the rules. In these other respects the 
Commission acted independently. He admitted that the 
Commission’s authority to investigate into the con- 
ditions existing in any office or department was broad 
and sufficient. He knew of nothing in the law to pre- 
vent the extension of the competitive schedule to the 
farthest practicable limits, and added that, as a believer 
in the principles of the merit system, he would extend 
it to the full limit. He did not attempt to reconcile 
these statements with the fact that the number of com- 
petitive places has been reduced from 522 to 429 during 
the last eighteen months, but admitted that he would 
now vote to put practically every one of the transferred 
places back again. The Commission, in fact, had now 
taken up the question of a complete reclassification, 
designed to add materially to the competitive schedule. 

Mr. Deming did not examine any of the Commission- 
ers with reference to the specific instances of transfers, 
changes of designations and other evasions by means of 
which the remarkable retrogression of the last eighteen 
months has been accomplished. The evidence in regard 
to these was massed in the tables and data submitted by 
Mr. McAneny, and was verified in this form by the Sec- 
retary of the Commission, Mr. Angle. 

Mr. Van Vleet was examined at length, however, 
regarding the statements contained in the eleventh 
report of the Commission, which was submitted by the 
Governor to the legislature in March last. This was 
given to the public at a time when both the Commission 
and the Governor were resting under the charges made by 
the Reform Association. It was composed very largely 
of misstatements, of which the following is a fair illus- 
tration. 

‘* The practice of transferring positions out of the com- 
petitive schedule grew out of precedents established at 
the outset by the Jay Commission,’’ says the report, and 
adds : 


This Commission held that all requests fo® transfers from the 
competitive to non-competitive schedules should receive favor- 
able action, as will appear by a letter of the Commission dated 
January 15, 1886, from which the following is quoted: 

“The practice of the Commission is to consider favorably 
applications by State officers and heads of departments in regard 
to the management of their affairs, and the mode of selecting 
employees, whether by competitive or non-competitive examina- 
tions.” 

The history of the first four years of the Commission shows 
constant transfers from the competitive schedule to the exempt, 
while the ingtances were very rare where additions were made to 
the competitive schedule. 


It was shown that during the entire five-years term of 
the first Commission there were but two positions taken 
out of the competitive schedule, and that, on the other 
hand, the number of places transferred to the competi- 


tive schedule had been exceedingly large. It was shown 
also that the letter from which the above extract was 
taken was written to Superintendent of Insurance Max- 
well, denying a request for a transfer, and that the single 
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paragraph selected happened to represent an idea 
exactly opposite from that which the letter expressed. 
Mr. Deming read the whole of this letter and asked Mr. 
Van Vleet whether he had read it all at the time the 
extract was made. Mr. Van Vleet admitted that he had. 

To give another instance, the report states that dur- 
ing 1893 there were 129 appointments to competitive 
places—more than in any previous year—and cites this 
as an indication of progress in which the present Com- 
mission felt a pardonable pride. Mr. Van Vleet was 
obliged to admit that 64 of the appointees were guards 
in the Elmira Reformatory, where the total of such 
employees is only 69, and that, deducting these, the pres- 
ent Commission was behind its predecessors in this 
respect. He had previously stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Deming, that he did not regard the fre- 
quency of vacancies vuccurring in the competitive 
schedule as any indication of progress under the law, 
and when now asked whether the converse of this, with 
regard to appointments to fill such vacancies, were not 
also true, he was disposed to admit that the language 
in which the Commission had congratulated itself in 
this regard was a trifle too strong. 

A fair example of the other misstatements the report 
contains was the one for which the Commissioners 
apologized to Mr. Riley. 

Other published utterances of the Commission and 
Chief Examiner were shown to be of much the same nature 
as the report. In a brief prepared by Mr. Carmody as 
an attempt to meet the charges of the Reform Associa- 
tion before the Senate judiciary committee, while the 
question of holding the investigation was under advise- 
ment, the amount of misrepresentation was particularly 
notable. Oneofthe statements the document contained, 
for instance, was to the effect that about one-half of the 
places to be properly considered as in the classified 
service were competitive. The number in the excepted 
schedule, A, was 185. It was shown that there are just 
12.5 per cent of classified places in the competitive 
schedule, and that the total in A is 510. 

Commissioners Bailey and McKinstry were examined 
in much the same manner as Mr. Van Vleet, and agreed 
substantially with his conception of their duties and 
official relation to the Governor. Both stated also that 
they would now vote to restore to the competitive sched- 
ule practically all the places that had been taken from 
it. It was shown during the examination of Mr. McKin- 
stry that there are inconsistencies of every sort in the 
classification of positions, the titles given them and 
the salaries paid. There appeared, in fact, to be little 
order at any point. The Commissioners, however, had 
taken no steps personally toward the correction of these 
conditions, nor were they informed as to the state of 
affairs in cities. Their activity was confined largely to 
attendance at meetings. These meetings, as a rule, 
were held not at their office in Albany, but at either the 
Gilsey House or the Holland House in New York—the 
Commissioners’ being paid their traveling e®penses in 
addition to their annual salaries of $2,000. Each tes- 
tified that he had always given full support to the Chief 
Examiner in the discharge of his important duties. 

Mr. Carmody, the present Chief Examiner, testified 
that he is a lawyer by profession, and a resident of Penn 
Yan in Yates county, where he still practises law inci- 
dentally. He has been Chief Examiner of the Commis- 
sion since February 27, 1893, and during the same period 
has been chairman of the Democratic County Committee 
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for Yates County. He gave, he thought, an average of 
four days a week to his duties as Chief Examiner. His 
answers to Mr. Deming’s inquiries showed that he had 
very little personal knowledge of the manner in which 
the record of violations of the law was kept; that he had 
never visited the office of any municipal commission in 
the State with the exception of those at Rochester and 
Elmira, where he had been called to investigate specific 
complaints ; and that he had attended twenty competi- 
tive and a number of non-competitive examinations. 
During the year 1893, 110 persons had been examined 
non-competitively for positions in schedule C, all of 
whom were reported as passing. Mr. Carmody explained 
that two of these had failed at first, but were given a 
second examination, which each passed. This was sig- 
nificant as indicating the present value of any examina- 
tion of the non-competitive sort. In 1887 the percentage 
of candidates for schedule C positions who failed was 
26.26; in 1888, 4.67; in 1889, 12.78; in 1890, 7.95; in 1891, 
3-17; and in 1892, 5.49. In 1893 all passed. To shed 
further light upon the character of the non-competitive 
examinations, a number of papers of candidates recently 
passed were put in evidence. Many of them were farcical, 
the questions childish, the answers equally so, and the 
marking uniformly high. In some cases the marking did 
not appear atall. The position of ‘‘ statistician ’’ in the 
office of the factory inspector, at $2,000 a year, was given 
away by virtue of an examination in arithmetic composed 
of five little sums in addition, subtraction and simple per- 
centage. For the position of accountant in the Railroad 
Commission at $3,000 and assistant accountant at $1,500, 
the same questions were used, the examinations occur- 
ring within four days of each other and the assistant 
accountant receiving a higher marking than the account- 
ant. For three positions in the Forest Commission of 
different designations, one in schedule D and two in C, 
and paying respectively $2,000, $1,800 and $1,500, the 
same questions were used and on different dates; they 
were prepared by another employee of the Forest Com- 
mission. A young woman who had been illegally 
employed as stenographer at $420, and who was redes- 
ignated asa ‘‘ private secretary ’’ at $1,020 when the Comp- 
troller refused to pay her salary, was given 265 words of 
dictation as the test of her particular fitness. It took her 
thirty-five minutes to reproduce this, and the work bristled 
with errors, but she passed high. These were fair instances 
of the papers selected as part of the evidence. 

Mr. Carmody has conducted a number of these exami- 
nations, though the majority of the 110 held during the 
year were conducted by local Boards. He had prepared 
some of the questions, but in the greater number of 
cases these had been prepared elsewhere by department 
employees and others. He had conducted no examina- 
tions for promotion, and testified that the efficiency 
records, required by the rules to be one of the tests of 
promotion, are not kept in any office. This had always 
been the case. The rules regarding promotion were, in 
short, obsolete. 

The inquiry as to the extent and seriousness of the 
performance of Mr. Carmody’s duties as the executive 
officer of the Commission ended the direct part of the 
investigation. The last day was spent in receiving the 
testimony of Mr. McAneny regarding the investigations 
through which the existing state of affairs had been 
ascertained, and the steps taken from time to time by the 
Civil Service Reform Association toward securing 
improvement. Letters written to Governor Flower and 
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the Commission in the summer of 1893 and at various 
later dates were put in evidence, and the fact was shown 
clearly that every effort had been made to induce the 
officials in question to comply with the law themselves 
and to compel the compliance of others. 

The friends of the merit system are much gratified with 
the result of the investigation, not merely because it 
proved the existence of gross abuses in the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service law in New York, but because 
these abuses were placed in so clear a light as to inten- 
sify their deformity, and because the effects of the sys- 
tem as shown where the law has been properly adminis- 
tered were brought into sharp contrast with the effects of 
unfaithful administration. The facts will be made fully 
accessible to the public in the report of the committee, 
which will be a bulky volume, containing all of the 
testimony and the tables used to illustrate it. It is not 
improbable that its publication will be followed by new 
legislation designed to remedy existing conditions and 
to improve the structure of the Civil Service law. M. 


A Practical Memorial. 


A$ I watch the throng of interested visitors passing 

in and out of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington every day, I often wonder how many 
of them suspect that that building is a monument to an 
early experiment in Civil Service Reform. I donot mean 
a monument in the sentimental sense, but an actual, con- 
crete pile of masonry, bricks, mortar and iron, provided 
and put together with money earned by an application 
of the merit system, in its cruder form, to one branch 
of the Civil Service. 

Edward McPherson of Pennsylvania, an ex-member 
of Congress, was appointed by President Hayes, in the 
spring of 1877, Chief of the Bureau. A committee of 
Congress had recently been investigating the methods 
in vogue there, and had reached conclusions which 
would justify the dismissal of a very large part of the 
official force. The Bureau up to that time had been a 
sort of ‘‘emergency hospital’’ for taking care of place- 
seekers who had friends in power but who were obvi- 
ously unfit for appointment anywhere else. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson brought a new broom along and began lay- 
ing it about him with a will. Not content with clear- 
ing his office of a mass of hangers-on who were of 
no use whatever to the Government, he proceeded to 
frame a set of rules to govern the promotion of those 
whom he retained. He scrutinized applications for 
appointments, and admitted no new people with whose 
appearance and promise he was not pretty well sat- 
isfied, regardless of who sent them to him. Each 
one whom he accepted he placed on probation for a 
month; if, at the end of that period, the newcomer 
had not proved his value to the office, he was dropped 
from the roll. ‘To entitle an employee to promotion, 
the Chief required that his record of work should en- 
title him to higher duty and pay. No other test was 
applied or permitted. 

This system worked well. It had its opponents, like 
every other real reform; but when the balance-sheet 
came to be cast, to show its net results in dollars and 
cents after a year’s application, it was found that, of 
the $800,000 which Congress had appropriated for the 
printing of United States bonds and notes, there re- 
mained an actual cash balance of $650,000! 

Up to that time the Government had conducted its 
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engraving and printing operations in the top loft of the 
Treasury building, where the quarters were cramped, 
badly lighted, ill-ventilated and unwholesome. Mr. 
McPherson saw his opportunity. He went to Congress 
with this proposal: The Government had gone so 
deeply into the paper currency business that that busi- 
ness promised rather to increase than to decrease with 
ensuing years; the work was so important, and the 
dangers of counterfeiting, duplication, theft, etc., 
needed to be so thoroughly guarded against, that a 
separate building devoted exclusively to this interest 
seemed to be only a question of time; why not, there- 
fore, divide the $650,000 saved on this year’s appropri- 
ation into two equal shares, and put up the building 
with $325,000 of it? 

Conservative members of both houses were somewhat 
startled at the suggestion of thus creating an additional 
bureau, with its complete and independent outfit, to 
execute regularly a class of work which had at first 
been deemed merely a temporary expedient; but Mr. 
McPherson was able to bring so many practical argu- 
ments to bear in favor of his plan that, when he con- 
cluded by proposing to build the headquarters for the 
new bureau without drawing a further penny from the 
Treasury, and even leave a balance of $325,000 for the 
year in the vaults, they had nothing to say. 

So the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as we know 
it, is a monument to the introduction of Civil Service 
Reform methods into a branch of the Government serv- 
ice which had been theretofore in control of the spoils- 
men. Edward O. Graves, who had charge of the Bureau 
at a later date, modernized those methods, and brought 
them into line with the merit system as applied uni- 
formly in other branches; but to Mr. McPherson’s reso- 
lute stand at the outset of his career as Chief is due the 
fact that we have to-day a fine bureau in a fine building 
—a source of pride to the country rather than a subject 
of disgrace. ie: 2 


One Source of Corruption. 


OORFIELD STOREY, in delivering the annual ad- 
dress before the American Bar Association at its 
meeting in Saratoga last month, touched upen the subject 
of campaign contributions as an element of legislative 
corruption. ‘‘ When a man,’’ said he, ‘‘ makes such a 
contribution the basis of a claim for office, when on the 
strength of it he asks legislative favors, he perhaps 
refuses to see the connection between the payment and 
the equivalent. But while some men deceive themselves, 
more go directly to their end and know exactly what 
they pay for. The campaign fund to-day not only fur- 
nishes the means of corrupting voters, but supplies a 
fair seeming cloak for the more dangerous purchase of 
legislation. The enormous expenditure which we now 
tolerate must be stopped, and perhaps no more efficient 
way can be devised than the English system, which for- 
bids any improper payment by a candidate or in his 
interest, unseats the candidate who violates this law, 
and in aggravated cases disfranchises the corrupted 
constituency,’’ 
ower Simeon W, A. Stevens, of South Gardner, 
Mass., who is seventy-six years of age, was appointed 
by Franklin Pierce in 1854, and has held the office continu- 
ously ever since. It is said that there are only 19 post- 
masters holding office whose commissions antedate his, 
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HE enrollment of members in the Anti-Spoils League 
is proceeding with an encouraging degree of suc- 
cess. There are at present about ten thousand signa- 
tures filed in the office of the Civil Service Reform 
League, while probably as many more are in the hands 
of those who are holding them to be returned in bulk. 
The Secretary of the League will supply enrollment 
cards and circulars to all applying for them. 

How thoroughly representative of the thought and 
the commercial activity of the country the present 
membership is, may be seen from the appended list of 
some of the signers: 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor the Century. 
Carl Schurz, publicist. William Dean Howells, author. 
—— efferson, actor. Augustus St. Gaudens, sculptor. 
avid A. Wells, economist. R. M. Hunt, architect. 
Chas. Dudley Warner, author. Sam’l L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 
Edward Atkinson, economist. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author. 
Augustus Hemenway, Boston. A. Schwarzman, editor Puck. 
Shepherd Brooks, Boston. Samuel B. Capen, Boston. 
Samuel P. Avery, New York. Frederick Pabst, Milwaukee. 
Jonathan Trumbull, Norwich, Ct. 
Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia 
James C. Carter, lawyer, New York City. 
Henry Charles Lea, publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seth Low, president Columbia College. 
{Saree president Cornell University. 
heeler H. Peckham, lawyer, New York City. 
Richard Henry Dana, lawyer, Boston, Mass. 
William Dudley Foulke, lawyer, Indiana. 
Sherman S. Rogers, ex-Congressman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
R. Fulton Cutting, lawver, New York City. 
Theodore Roosevelt, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner. 
Alfred T. White, Commissioner City Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oscar S. Straus, ex-Minister to Turkey. 
D. C. Gilman, president Johns Hopkins University. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, banker, New York City. 
George Foster Peabody, banker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., president Mass. C. S. Commission. 
Horace E. Deming, lawyer, New York City. . 
Oswald Ottendorfer, editor N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 
William Walter Phelps, ex Minister to Germany. 
Col. Charles R. Codman, president Mass. Reform Club. 
William R. Grace, ex Mayor, New York City. 
Everett P. Wheeler, lawyer, New York City. 
Hugh S. Thompson, ex-Governor South Carolina. 
William G. Low, lawyer. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silas W. Burt, receiver, New York City. 
Abram S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor, New York City. 
James Fenimore Cooper, lawyer, Albany, N. Y. 
Walter H. Page, editor the Forz x. 
William Endicott, Jr., ex-Secretary of War, Boston. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, assistant editor the Cen/ury. 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 
Edward Cary, editor, New York City 
H. H. Boyesen, professor, Columbia College. 
Charles Richardson, vice president Phil’a Mun’! League. 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, editor Christian Advocate. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author. 
Rt. Rev. William C. Doane, Bishop of Albany, N. Y. 
Dorman B. Eaton, ex-Civil Service Commissioner. 
Henry Hentz, broker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H.C. Schwab, North German LloydS. S. Co. 
Henry K. Sheldon, banker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank M. Loomis, lawyer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
William Potts, Secretary Nat’! C. S. Reform League. 
Moorfield Storey, lawyer, Boston, Mass. 
William C. Schermerhorn, lawyer, New York City. 
R. R. Sinclair, editor Harper’s Weekly. 
Judge Henry V. Freeman, Supreme Court, Chicago, III. 
Smith Ely, ex-Mayor New York. 
Dana Estes, publisher, Boston, Mass. 
Charles Eliot Norton, professor Harvard University. 
Gen. William A. Aiken, manufacturer, Norwich, Ct. 
Frederick Hinrichs, Registrar of Arrears, Brooklyn. 
Rev. H..H. Turner, D. D., A. M. E. Bishop of Georgia. 
A. Augustus Healy, manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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om L. Rives, ex-Assistant Secretary of State. 
John F. Victory, secretary Nat’l Ass’n Letter Carriers. 
Col. Alfred A. Pope, bicycles, Boston, Mass. 
George C. Buell, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 
Robert C. Ogden. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Lyman, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner. 
Stuart Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, Columbus, O. 
A. S. Frissell, president Fifth Avenue Bank, 
Charles Collins, publisher, New York City. 
J. Warren Greene, lawyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samuel J. Barrows, editor Christian Register. 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, New York City. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer, Baltimore, Md. 
John Harsen Rhoades, president Greenwich Savings Bank. 
Horace White, editor N. Y. Avening Post. 
Gen. Alex. S. Webb, president College City of New York. 
James F. Tracey, lawyer, Albany, NY. 
Rt. Rev. S. V. Ryan. Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles C. Binney, U. S. Department of Justice. 
W. Cabell Bruce, State Senator, Maryland. 
A. R. Macdonough, secretary Erie Railroad Company. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass. 
Edward O. Graves, Seattle, Wash. 
Edmund J. James, professor, University of Pennsylvania. 
Ansle ilcox, lawyer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor the Outlook. 
Rev. Dr. W. N. McVickar, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Bayard Cutting, lawyer, New York City. 
Edwin Packard, banker, Brooklyn, NY. 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. Harris Roome, lawyer, New York City. 
William M. Sloane, professor Princeton College. 
Joseph B. Gilder, editor the Critic. 
Edward H_ Coates, president, Philadelphia Academy. 
Brander Matthews, professor, Columbia College. 
Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 
Spencer Trask, banker, New York City. 
Grange Sard, manufacturer, Albany, N. Y. 
Matthew Hale, lawyer, Albany, N. Y. 
Franklin MacVeagh, merchant, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Samuel B. Ward, physician, Albany, N. Y. 
Gen. Francis A. Osborn, banker, Boston, Mass. 
Clifton R. Breckinridge, Member of Congress, Arkansas. 
Charles Claflin Allen, lawyer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elisha S. Aldrich, Providence, R. I. 
Hermann Justi, banker, Nashville, Tenn. 
T. Jeff-rson Coolidge, Boston, Mass. 
George Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Starr Jordan, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Ferdinand Willius, banker, St. Paul, Minn. 
L. Clark Seelye, president Smith College. 
ohn F. Andrew, ex-Congressman, Boston, Mass. 
inslow Warren, Collector, Boston, Mass 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, Dean, New York City. 
Charles R. Brayton, County Clerk, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James S. Bunnell, San Francisco, Cal. 
Samuel W. Backus, Postmaster, San Francisco. 
Judge Charles P. Daly, New York City. 
Albert Shaw, Ph. D., editor Review.of Reviews. 
Edward F. Jones, ex Lieut. Governor, New York. 
Merrill E. Gates. president Amherst College. 
W. P. Manley, banker, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dr. Lewis Baich, Jr., Health Commissioner, Albany. 
Wallace Fairbank, Chicago. 
E. A. Catlin, banker, Richmond, Va. 
Rt. Rev. F. M. Whittle, D. D., Bishop of Virginia. 
Edmund Tweedy, Newport, R. I. 
Hiram Hadley, Pres’t Univ’y New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
William H. Carlson, Mayor, San Diego, Cal. 


OMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT and First-Assistant 
Postmaster-General Jones, having visited the post- 
office at Lancaster, Pa., and made a joint investigation 
of the scandals there, found such an amount of conflict- 
ing evidence that they have reported in favor of wiping 
out the whole record and beginning anew. Mr. Malone, 
the postmaster, has been warned, however, that, whether 
or not he has juggled with the Civil Service Law here- 
tofore, he must not do so hereafter, It is hoped that 
this will prove sufficient. 
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Annual Meeting of the National League. 


BB annual meeting of the National Civil Service 

Reform League for 1894 will be held in Chicago on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 17 and 18. The 
general headquarters of the League will be at the rooms 
of the Commerce Club, in the Auditorium building. A 
joint meeting of the general committee and the execu- 
tive committee will be held there on the 17th at 10.30 
A. M. The special business session of the League will 
be held on the 18th at the same hour. 

Public meetings will be held in the Auditorium 
Recital Hall on the afternoons of the 17th and 18th at 
2.30 oclock, at which papers will be read by Hon. 
Joseph Medill, Charles J. Bonaparte, Herbert Welsh 
and others. 

The annual address will be delivered by the president, 
Hon. Carl Schurz, at the Central Music Hall, on the 
evening of the 17th at 8 o’clock. Tothis and to the 
afternoon meetings the public are cordially invited. 
On the evening of the 18th, at 7, a banquet will be 
given at the Union League Club. 

All who know in advance that they will be able to 
attend the meetings, and all who desire to be present 
at the dinner, will confer a favor by notifying William 
Potts, secretary, at the office of the League, 54 William 
Street, New York City. It is hoped that the attendance 
will be large. 


The Competitive System in China. 


|% its Tenth Report the Civil Service Commission gave 
a brief statement of some of the conditions obtain- 


ing in the Civil Service of several foreign countries, but 
nothing was said about the Civil Service of China, where 
the system of competitive examinations has longest pre- 
vailed, and has had by far the greatest influence upon 
the institutions and civilization of the people. While 
the methods of the Chinese Yamens have little resem- 
blance to those of other countries, the application of 
the principle of competition bears a direct relation to 
those phases of the question which are now in process 
of development in our own and other countries. The 
enemies of the system in this country sneeringly speak 
of it as ‘*‘ Chinese,’’ and even go so far as to say that the 
fact that any such system worked well elsewhere ‘‘ would 
not only not be presumptive evidence that it would suit 
us, but actual proof that it would not.’’ - A comparative 
study of the systems of administration throughout the 
countries of the world shows, as the Commission points 
out, that ‘‘the more barbarous a nation the more nakedly 
the spoils system is applied in its political life; and that 
the gradual adoption of a merit system, such as that 
which is established by the Civil Service Law of the 
United States, is one of the tests of a nation’s progress 
in civilization,’’ A study of the results of the applica- 
tion of the competitive system in China is interesting 
and instructive, not merely because of its intimate bear- 
ing upon the problems of administration in our own 
country, but because of the prominence of China as one 
of the four greatest nations of the earth. The opinion 
of Lord Wolseley that China is he coming power in the 
world, is received now with less ridicule than when it 
was expressed. 

The competitive civil examinations of China were 
instituted by Taitsung in the T’ang dynasty about the 
year A. D. 600, and a similar system has been adopted 
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by the present dynasty for the supply of officers for the 
army. These examinations are free, and open to the 
poorest peasant in the land, and lead, after successful 
competition, to the highest offices and emoluments in the 
civil and military service. There is a board of civil 
appointments which regulates the appointment, transfer 
and promotion of officials. Employees are, with rare 
exceptions, appointed to the service at the age of about 
twenty years, entering at the lowest grade, and gradu- 
ally promoted to higher grades. The appointment is for 
life, but the commission may be revoked at any time. 
Employees are, however, secure during good behavior. 
Appointees are required to pass a qualifying examination, 
and are selected with the greatest care, only young men 
of irreproachable character and standing being accepted. 
Women are not employed. The literary degrees which 
entitle the possessor to official employment may also be 
had by purchase, and there are instances of the highest 
degree being given without examination because of gifts 
to the public. There are occasional instances of fraud- 
ulent impersonation and bribery, yet on the whole the 
examinations seem to be honestly conducted, although the 
reports as to corruption are conflicting. An exception 
to appointment from thé successful candidates through 
competitive examination is made in the case of a very 
large class of subordinate employees or writers, who are 
appointed by the heads of departments. Yearly exami- 
nations are held for literary degrees and honors, which 
are necessary as a passport to the public service. In 
1887, for the first time, mathematics were embraced with 
the Chinese classics among the subjects of the examina- 
tions. The Chinese Government has of late years estab- 
lished naval and military colleges and torpedo schools 
in connection with the different arsenals, in which for- 
eign instructors are engaged to teach to such young 
Chinese as intend to make their career in the army or 
navy of their country, Western modes of warfare, besides 
Western languages and literature. 

The examinations are a democratic force in this great 
despotism, which accounts in a large measure for the 
unity of the Chinese race and its continuance as one 
nation in spite of long centuries of disruptive influences. 
The examinations are held in the departmental and 
provincial cities, and form a bond of union and common 
communication in a population six times as large as our 
own, and excite a universal interest in the stability of 
the government and the cohesion of the Empire. 

In spite of absurdities, superstition, and the utter 
lack of practical direction in the subjects chosen for 
examination, the system of competition has had its logi- 
cal effect, according to Archbishop Moule, in the gov- 
ernment of the Empire by the most fit, selected by the 
long sifting process of examinations and service in lower 
positions. The Chinese are the most easily governed of 
any civilized nation, and, it is stated by one authority, 
are contented with the system under which they live, in 
which moral force prevails over physical force, and the 
rulers are the most virtuous and the most able. This 
contentedness, while applying to their system of govern- 
ment, does not extend to their own individual condition, 
and seems due to the advance of government beyond 
other progress in civilization, ‘The curious reader will 
find an interesting account of the competitive system in 
Archbishop Moule’s book an ‘‘ New and Old China,”’ 
published by Seeley & Company, of London, in 18g1, 
from which some of the above facts are taken. 


Joun T. Dov te. 
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Memoranda. 


HE federal Civil Service Commission will hold an 
examination on September 18 for a meteorologist 
at a salary of $1,400, and for three nautical experts in 
the Hydrographic Office at $1,000 each. The meteor- 
ologist will be examined in letter-writing, translating 
from German into English, pure mathematics, use of 
logarithmic tables, mechanics, physics, and the elemen- 
tary principles of meteorology. The nautical experts 
will be examined in letter-writing, pure mathematics, 
physical geography, nautical definitions and navigation. 
Another examination will be held on October 2 for two 
assistants in the division of agricultural soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at $1,000 each. Competitors will be 
expected to have the following qualifications: (1) famili- 
arity with the literature of the chemistry and the physical 
properties of soils; (2) ability to use the compound 
microscope ; (3) knowledge of the methods employed 
in mechanical analysis of soils, of the origin, formation, 
and classification of soils, and of the relation of climatic 
conditions to the growth and development of crops. 

—In spite of Senator Gorman’s advice, Naval Officer 
Barnes Compton of the Baltimore custom house and 
other federal officeholders in Maryland have deferred to 
the President’s wishes and resigned their official con- 
nection with campaign organizations. 

—Richard B. Reed has been a letter-carrier in Salem, 
Mass., for nearly forty years, having been appointed in 
1855. At the time of entering the Salem office he cov- 
ered a distance in which seventeen’men are now 
employed. . 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
eighteenth month of the present administration, August 
5 to September 4, 1894, numbered 602, of which 397 
were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 205 to 
be accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—Littleton P. Dryden of Baltimore, whose resignation 
as Shipping Commissioner was called for by Secretary 
Carlisle several months ago and refused, was removed 
in August and his successor appointed. Mr. Dryden 
made an effort to mandamus the Secretary and compel 
his reinstatement, on the ground that his lawful term 
had not yet expired ; the court held, however, that the 
fact that the Secretary had removed him was conclusive 
evidence that the removal had been made for cause. 
Mr. Dryden gave notice of an appeal. 


New Publications. 


gpeney the best point of departure in a compari- 

son of dictionaries is an inquiry what ideal was in 
the mind of the author of each work. Bailey’s diction- 
ary, which was a prime favorite in American schools 
and colleges eighty or ninety years ago, defines ‘ dic- 


tionary ’’ simply as: 
A collection of all the words of a language, explained in alpha- 
betical order. 


The latest edition of Worcester, unabridged, gives us: 


*(Low L. dictionarium, from L. dictio, a word; It. dizionario, 
Sp. diccionario; Fr. dtctionnatre.) 

1. A book containing the words of a language, arranged 
alphabetically, with explanations of their meaning; a lexicon; a 
vocabulary; a word-book. 


*In Worcester’s and the Standard dictionaries the pronunciation is given by 
phonetic spelling ; but in the absence of a font of phonetically accented type the 
reproduction of these forms is omitted. 
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2. A work giving information on any science or subject, under 
words or heads alphabetically arranged, as of chemistry, biog- 
raphy, geography, etc.; an encyclopzdia. 

Synonyms: JDictionary is a general term; as, ‘‘ An English, 
French, or Latin dictionary or word-book’’; ‘‘ A geographical, 
biographical, or chemical dictionary;’’ ‘“‘ A dictionary of the 
arts and sciences.”’ Lexicon is a species of dictionary, appro- 
priately applied to the dead languages; as, ‘‘ A Hebrew or Greek 
lexicon.’ An encyclopedia, or a cyclopedia, is a dictiona 
embracing the whole circle of science, literature and art. 
vocabulary is a sort of partial dictionary; as, ‘‘ A vocabulary of 
English words.’”’ A glossary is an explanatory vocabulary; as, 
‘* A glossary of obsolete terms, or of provincial words, or words 
peculiar to an author.’”’ A xomenclature is a list of names or 
words peculiar to some branch of science; as, ‘‘ A zomenclature 
of botany.”’ 


Webster’s revised definition is: 


(N. Lat. dictionarium, from dictio; Fr. dictionnaire; Sp. dic 
cionario; It. dizionario.) 

1. A book containing the words of a language, arranged alpha- 
betically, with explanations oftheir meanings; a lexicon; a vocab- 
ulary; a word book. 

2. Hence, a work containing information in any department of 
knowledge, arranged alphabetically, under different heads; as, a 
dictionary of geography; a biographical dictionary. 


The Standard dictionary puts it in this way: 


A book containing the words of any language, scmetimes 
together with their equivalents in another language, or the words 
employed in any science or art or special branch of knowledge, 
arranged alphabetically, and usually also with the spelling, pro- 
nunciation, etymology and definition of the words, together with 
other explanatory or illustrative features: lexicon, word-book; 
as an English dictionary, a French-English dictionary, a diction- 
ary of manufactures or of biography. 

Neither 1s 2 dictionary a bad book to read. Thereis no cant in it, no excess 
of explanation, and it is full of suggestion. 

EmurRSON, Sociely and Solitude, Books, 6. 169. 
(H. M. & Co., ’g0.) 

In any copious dictionary it is not difficult te discover the feelings and even 

the prejudices of its author. Porter, Books and Reading, ch. 2, p. 23. (S.,’71.) 


(<LL. dictionarium <L. dictio (n-), word; dico, say.) 

Synonyms: cyclopedia, encyclopzedia, glossary, lexicon, 
vocabulary. An encyclopedia, as the name implies, aims to 
sweep the whole circle of knowledge; a dictionary simply to 
define words. An encyclopedia commonly contains comprehen- 
sive articles by specialists on a wide range of subjects. A dic- 
tionary, in the strict sense of the word, confines itself to such mat- 
ter as is absolutely necessary to explain the meaning and correct 
use of words. There is a tendency at present to include in dic- 
tionaries much encyclopedic matter. A vocabulary is properly 
alist of words. The vocabulary ofa dictionary is the mere alpha- 
betical list of the words it defines, apart from their definition or 
treatment. A g/ossary is commonly a list of obsolete or dialectic 
words with brief definitions. Lexicon is the name given toa 
dictionary of a dead pie as Greek or Hebrew; dictionary 
is now, however, in good usage in this sense. Cyclopedia is fre- 
quently used for encyclopedic arrangement or treatment of some 
single branch of knowledge, as a cyclopedia of art or mechanics. 

It would be hard to make a more complete presenta- 
tion than this without sacrificing the conciseness neces- 
sary in the compilation of a work of such magnitude as 
a dictionary of a language which has grown since Dr. 
Johnson’s day from forty-five thousand generally recog- 
nized words to nearly three hundred thousand, or sex- 
tupled in a century and ahalf. Only the first volume 
of the Standard has yet issued from the press, but the 
second and last is in the final stages of preparation. 
The whole work has enlisted the labor of nearly two 
hundred and fifty editors and specialists, and has con- 
sumed more than four years, at a cost to the publishers 
of about one million dollars. These are stupendous 
figures, even in ourera of expensive book-making. The 
thoroughness with which the task has been performed is 
indicated by the fact that every dispute over spelling or 
pronunciation has been settled by reference to a board 
of some fifty philologic experts employed in American, 
English, Australian and East Indian universities, and 
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eminent writers and speakers of our mother tongue. 
The literary quotations cited to illustrate the use of 
words have been chosen by independent research among 
more than one hundred thousand volumes, and most of 
them have been unused hitherto for such a purpose. 
This not only imparts an element of freshness to the 
pages of the Standard, but makes it doubly valuable for 
use in connection with other dictionaries. Each quota- 
tion, moreover, is credited with such detail that a reader 
who wishes to be more than commonly careful can verify 
it without trouble and draw his own deductions from the 
context. 

A special feature of this dictionary is its rendering of 
all pronunciations in the ‘‘scientific alphabet’’ con- 
structed by the joint labors of the English Philological 
Society, the American Philological Association and the 
American Spelling Reform Association. However nat- 
ura! it may be for scholars who read a page of history 
in the accepted spelling of an English word to resist 
innovations, it cannot be denied that our language is 
gradually undergoing a change in the direction of a 
simpler orthography. The written language of the 
present day differs hardly more from that of Chaucer’s 
time than from the forms which our posterity will 
recognize at the close of the twentieth century. The 
effort of the authors of the Standard dictionary, there- 
fore, to familiarize the eye of the reader of to-day with 
the plainest and most universal system of phonetic 
spelling by setting it alongside of the spelling now in 
literary vogue, takes time by the forelock. Whether 
the ‘‘reformed’’ orthography appeals to our conserva- 
tive tastes or not, the knowledge of what has been 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


’ Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” ' 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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accomplished in this direction by the combined talent 
of an army of distinguished philologists can do no one 
harm. 

Other conspicuous features are the adoption of cer- 
tain simple rules for compounding words—a process 
which keeps every professional writer constantly on the 
rack—and the grouping of compounds under their prim- 
itives, and of cognate and specific terms under generic 
titles. Under ‘‘ architecture,’’ for example, are gath- 
ered more than three hundred ‘terms used in that art. 
For purposes of literary composition this is an admira- 
ble arrangement, as it brings together in a suggestive 
way much matter which might be overlooked by an 
author if he were left to hunt it out wherever scattered 
through the book. Finally, we are struck with the moral 
fairness of giving to polemical expressions both their 
friendly and their hostile interpretations, In religion 
and politics especially it is of value to know whether a 
term is to be taken in a literal or a relative sense, in 
good faith or in satire, with an etymological or with a 
narrow and popular meaning. Funk & Wagnalls, pub- 
lishers, New York. 

The Century for September contains articles on ‘‘ The 
Memory of Curtis,’’ ‘‘ Home Rule for Cities,’’ and ‘‘One 
Cause of Apathy in Municipal Politics.’’ J. B. Bishop, 
under the title, ‘‘ The Price of Peace,’’ tells of the expe- 
rience of Massachusetts and New York in trying to get 
rid of the legislative lobby. The Poe correspondence 
contains a letter to the poet, thenin Philadelphia, from 
his friend Frederick William Thomas, who wrote from 
Washington, May 20, 1841: 

How would you like to be an officeholder here at $1,500 per 
ag payable monthly by Uncle Sam, who, however slack he may 

e to his general creditors, pays his officials with due punctuality ? 
How would you like it? You stroll to your office a little after 
nine in the morning leisurely, and you stroll from it a little after 
two in the afternoon homeward to dinner and return no more that 
day. If, during office hours, you have anything to do, it is an 
agreeable relaxation from the monotonous laziness of the day. 
You have on your desk everything in the writing line in apple- 


pie order, and if you choose to lucubrate in a literary way, why, 
you can lucubrate. 


Come on and apply for a clerkship; you can follow literature 
here as well as where you are. 

This ought to be very gratifying to the spoilsmen, as 
showing the happier condition of the Government clerk 
when the patronage system was still comparatively 
young, fifty-three years ago. 

In the American Journal of Politics Ira H. Evans writes 
of ‘‘ Good Citizenship,’’ and Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
tells the story of the Philadelphia Municipal League. 





Among the Most Popular Features 
of the excursions over the Lehigh Valley Railroad is the 
lunch car, It is a new idea, worthy of the enterprise 
and wide-awake management which have marked the 
Lehigh since the road has ceased to be a leased line. 

To many the impossibility of getting lunch en route 
is a great objection when considering the advantages of 
popular excursions, while poor lunches, hastily eaten at 
hours which suit the stops rather than the appetite, are 
little better than no lunches at all. The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company has done away with these evils by 
introducing the lunch car, which makes it possible to 
get something to eat when desired, and, by serving 
lunches of the same excellent quality as the meals in the 


dining cars, has made a real advance in the comfort 
furnished to excursionists. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Scientific 
Suspenders 


No strain on buttons. 
Waistband is never pulled up. 
No baggy pants. 

No dragging down on shoulders. 
No straps in view in full dress. 
Trousers not pulled up away from 
shoe when sitting. 

Cables preserved from wear. 
Built for, and worn by- the best 
dressed men in America. 


WEAR THEM ONCE °°?" wees ost BF Trousers. 


By mail, 50¢,, 75e., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, postpaid. 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CQ., Lim... Buffalo. N.Y. 


(Formerly Battle Creek, Mich.) 


DIARY 


OF A 


PILGRIMAGE. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of “THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc: 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
+ GOOD GOVERNMENT, Wasingeen, D. C. 


George William Curtis. 


A COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Century Asso- 
ciation, December 17, 1892, 





BY 
PARKE GODWIN. 


«*« A few copies, printed on heavy 
paper with wide margins and un- 
trimmed edges, may be had for ten 


You Can Bind cents apiece at the office of the 





One sheet or three hundred sheets in ten seconds. 
The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
if you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price-list—that’s free. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORI1 ASSOCI- 
ATION, 54 William Street, New York 
City. Price, ten cents. 


They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn somer- 


If you haven’t tried the Klip I'll mail a sample pair, and a pair of Klip-Keys to put them JUMEIN naulte s a most itiee ssautly from August 

. . . ° , to Ma onderful product of a For. 
on with, for twenty five cents, or a sample dozen, six sizes, with Keys, for seventy-five | | * egn Tree. Greatest curiosity to draw 
‘BEA NS. © shown, on streets, in shop win- 
dows, etc. Just impo ted. Every body wants oue. Full 
history of Tree and sample stumping Bean ° Agents 


° ° or Streetineu 25 Cents, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6, $1; 12. $1.50; 
H H BAI | A D 147 Pittsfield M 100, $10. Rush orders aud be first. Sell’ quantities to 
° @ 9 9 ass. your mei chants for wind »w attractions and then sell 


cents. 


OU may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 

pare for a Civil Service 

examination?’ Did you 

ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information: desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 





2 others. Quick sats. Try 100. bie Mone ae 
HERALD, No. 722 J. B., Phila., 


wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 


The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 
Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D., C, 


‘How 70} ' REPARE- 
ci — 





